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THE WILLIS PATENT UPON THE PLAT- 
INUM PROCESS. 

N our October JourNAL of last year we published a written 

opinion upon “the expiration of the patent on the Willis 
Platinum Process” by Hector T. Fenton, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
the eminent counsel being one of the best-known lawyers con- 
nected with the patent bar in the United States. 

This announcement, coming from so eminent an authority, 
naturally caused a considerable commotion among the photo- 
graphic press and guild at home and abroad. 

We have received a number of communications in relation to 


this subject, among which is the following from the Platinotype 
Company of this city; viz.: 


To the Editor of VHE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY : 


DEAR Sik:—My attention has been called to a recent article in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, wherein it is suggested that the 
term of the Platinotype patents had expired. 

The article is misleading, and with your permission I would be glad 
to state the following, for the benefit of anyone who may have -been 
misled by the article in question : 

The first patent recorded in the United States for a process of pro- 
ducing pictures in the me‘al platinum, was granted Willis in 1876. 
This process, as everyone familiar with it knows, was a very complex 
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affair, necessitating the use of silver, gold, and hypo before the picture 
was considered finished. Many beautiful results were got by this 
process, but the working was not always attended with success. It was 
a beginning of ‘‘ The Platinotype.’’ 

The patent which followed (1879) was a great advance, but as neither 
of the three principal salts—ferric oxalate, oxalate potash, potassic 
chloro-platinite—used in or about the process were in the market, it 
was a tremendous labor to discover the- best method of manufacturing 
these salts. Moreover, we soon found that none of the photographic 
papers in the market could be used for Platinotype, and a paper had to 
be invented for our use. 

Our last patent was granted in March, 1890. This patent fully 
covers the application of a solution of ferric oxalate or its compounds 
to paper or other surfaces, exposing this prepared paper to the action 
of light, and developing the exposed image to a metallic platinum pic- 
ture. I have no knowledge of any patented process or processes for 
prints in platinum other than those of Willis. 

The method as published by Pizzighelli was discovered by Willis 
fully fourteen years ago, and laid aside as being imperfect. A ‘ Print- 
ing Out’’ process in platinum had long been in the mind of Willis, 
and hundreds of experiments have been made by him in that direction ; 
but the many difficulties in the way will make it almost impossible to 
ever get a perfect process of this kind. 

Our patents are original. There are no similar patents in any 
country in the world. It would, therefore, be not difficult to establish 
our claims. Respectfully, 

ALFRED CLEMENTS. 


In view of the great importance of our announcement in 
October last that the original patents on the platinum process 
had expired, and its bearing upon photography in both Europe 
and America, our English contemporary, Photography, November 
12th, 1891, inserted the following query: 

“According to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Wil- 
lis’s patent on the Platinotype process has expired. We cannot 
say ,whether the statement is correct or otherwise. Perhaps the 


Company will enlighten us.” 

This elicited the following intemperate and vagye reply from 
one Ernest J. Humphrey, who is presumably connected or em- 
ployed with the Platinum Syndicate in London. 
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THE PLATINOTYPE PATENTS 


In your last number of Photography you ask us to state 
whether there is any truth in an announcement in some American 
paper that our patents have expired by lapse of time. I need 
hardly say that it is absolutely untrue. We should not have 
taken notice of such a palpably false statement if you had not 
asked us to contradict it. (Signed) Ernest J. HumpHrey.— 
Photography, November roth, 1891. 

It will be noticed that both of the above disclaimers make no 
mention of any particular patent, but directly avoid the point at 
issue, viz.: the original patent of the process. Where allusion is 
made to two subsequent patents, it will be well to bear in mind 
that these are in no manner alluded to in Mr. Hector T. Fenton's 
opinion as published by us in October last. This opinion is 
founded solely upon the expiration of the first American patent 
of 1876—No. 173,381,—which in turn has its basis upon the 
British patent No. 2,011, dated December 2d, 1873. It is this 
patent and no other which is quoted, and which indisputably and 
without a shadow of doubt forms the foundation of the whole 
process. 

Another thing, the fact that any portions of the process are 
withheld from the licensees, such as the manufacture of the 
chemicals, etc., according to an eminent English authority’ in 
itself would seem to invalidate the patent, viz.: “ To support a 
patent, it is necessary that the specification should make a full 
disclosure to the public. If the patentee suppresses anything, or 
if he misleads, or does not communicate all he knows, his 
specification is bad. It must be so full and distinct as to enable 
any person completely acquainted with the subject of the inven- 
tion to perform the patented process without the necessity of per- 
forming experiments for himself.” 

The above letter from the Platinotype Company in Philadel- 
phia, as well as the vague and choleric statement which appeared 
in Photography of November 18th, 1891, were both reprinted. in 
the Leacon for December last, a copy of which was brought to 


1S. J. Debenham, Photographic News Almanac, 1889, p. 95. 
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the notice of the eminent counsel who had written the opinion 
in question. In reply we have received the following specific 


and conclusive answer, which we reproduce in fac-simile. 


Taipromn bt Law Offices 
Madore J Jnion 
Ne 909 HabrutAbrea 
Balont Carrasas a “. 
Yududdphia Tan-15, 4/92. 


To the Editor of 

The American Journal of Photography. 
Dear Sir:- 

My attention has been called to an article signed by Ernest 
J.Humphrey in the Beacon of Photography of December 189l,and I have 
also read the letter addressed to you dated December 9,189l,and 
Signed by Alfred Clements. ‘In that letter he refers to three pat- 
q@ts. I know nothing of the last two memtioned. The first he re- 
fers to, as granted to Willis in 1876,for a process of producing 
Pictures in the metal platinum is no doubt the same patent referred 
to in my opinion of June 16,1891,published in your Journal for 
October 1891. That U.S.Patent is No.173381 and is dated February 
68,1876. It was granted to William Willis,Birmingham, ngiend and 
is for a process mtitled Improvement in Photo-chemical printing. 
The contract of license referred to in my letter of June 16,1891, 
is a printed form of license used by Willis & Clements and refers 
to a single patent,namely, the above patent No.173361. Before wri- 
ting the opinion dated June.16,1891,1 carefully compared that Amer- 
ican patent No.173381 with a prior English patent to Willis No. 
2011 dated December 2,1873,and they are identical both in descrip- 
tion and claim. Under our American law by force of Revised Stat- 
utes,section 4887,it is provided that “every patent granted for an 
inv mtion which has been-previously patented in a foreign country, 
shall be so limited as to expire at the same time with the foreign 
patent,or if there be more than one,at the same with the one heving 
the shortest term.” It will ths be apparent to you that the Amer- 
ican patent, though dated in 1876,is limited in term to expire with 
the prior English patent dated December 2,18753,and hence had ex- 
Pired when Iwrote the opinion above referred to. The most re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States explain- 
ing and applying this section of the Revised Statutes will be found 
in the case of Pohl vs Anchor Brewing Co.,134 U.S.Reports,page 381> 
decided March 24,1890; and Commercial Manfg.Co. vs Fairbanks Can- 
ning Co.,135 U.S.Reports,page 176,decided April 21,1890. 

Yours respectfully, 
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THE WET COLLODION PROCESS.—I. 
BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 


T is by no means our purpose to consume space in detailing 

the merits of our modern photographic processes. Everybody 

is aware of them, and of the great advances that have been made 

in the past decade. But we wish to ask whether it is true wisdom 

to entirely neglect all the older processes? New things are good 

and interesting ; but is this tantamount to saying that old things 
are obsolete and bad? 

We know that there are many members of the craft who say 
that the wet collodion process is obsolete and has been so for a 
long time. We dissent from such an opinion; in fact, we have 
always maintained that every well-informed photographer should 
understand the collodion process. And in the course of some 
recent conversations with a number of our leading operators we 
were gratified to find our ideas thoroughly supported. ; 

What are the reasons for such an assertion? In the first place, 
the results produced by wet collodion are more directly under 
the operator’s own control than is the case when commercially 
prepared plates and sensitive tissues are used. There is decid- 
edly greater latitude in the handling of wet collodion than there 
is with dry plates. As is well known, the collodion plate must 
be developed within the shortest possible time after being pre- 
pared. This makes it easy to detect any errors in timing or 
development, and supposing such to have occurred, a fresh nega- 
tive may be completed in a very few moments, and with a mini- 
mum expenditure of labor and material. It is not going too far 
to say that in the time that would be occupied in intensifying, 
reducing, or otherwise “ doctoring ” a dry plate negative that was 
just a little short of the perfection desired, a new negative could 
be made on wet collodion and not stand in need of any “ help- 
ing” of the kind. 

To enlarge upon this a little, we may say that there is hardlya 
number of any respectable photographic journal issued that does 
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not contain formulz for intensification or reduction or both. Why 
is this? Are negatives so often overtimed or qyer-developed that 
they have to be “ cut down” with powerful chemical agents ? Or, 
on the other hand, are they so thin that they constantly require 
“building up”? Not in experienced hands, of course, or when 
all the conditions happen to be favorable; but in very many cases 
these after-treatments are indispensable to the securing of even a 
passable, let alone a first-class, result. With wet collodion these 
intensifyings and reducings are seldom required, and skilful oper- 
ators used to consider it a point of honor to hit the timing 
exactly upon the first trial, and make the development so suit the 
timing and the collodion as to give a perfect negative ready for 
the fixing. 

Again, the study of wet collodion is a grand educator of the 
eye for photographic gradation of tone. A man who has been 
trained to critically examine collodion work will be quick to 
detect slight fogging, flatness, and solarization, that would escape 
the notice of one who had never seen anything else than gelatine 
work. The majority of good collodion negatives, if compared 
with gelatine ones, show cleaner-cut outlines. The deposit that 
forms the image is strictly limited to those portions of the film 
upon which the light has acted, while the gelatine plate shows 
almost universal encroachment of the light upon those portions 
which ought to remain clear and free from deposit. This over- 
action or blurring often produces very artistic and pretty effects, 
but it is a photographic defect, nevertheless. 

Besides all this, there are some kinds of work that can best be 
done with wet collodion ; or, in other words, the labor of obtain- 
ing an equally good result with gelatine would be so great as to 
make its use impracticable. One of these is the making of lan- 
tern slides, and another is the copying of drawings, plans, maps, 
printed matter, music, and the like. We have frequently adverted 
to the subject of collodion lantern slides in these columns. As 
regards copying, particularly that more delicate kind required in 
“line-work,” as it is called, the blurring of the image spoken of above 
would be fatal. Even with the clean working of the collodion 


process, special means are resorted to to produce an image with 
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perfectly transparent lines relieved against a dense non-actinic 
background. 

Last and not least of the points in favor of wet collodion is 
the cheapness both of the material and of the working of the 
process. 

Our younger operators, who are trained to the usual modern 
standard, may fancy that it would be time wasted to acquaint 
themselves with a process like wet collodion. “ Let the older 
hands look out for this; have we not enough to do in learning 
all that we have to learn? The old fellows know it all already, 
and if they have to use it, why let them use it, and not bother us 
with such played-out old stuff.” 

Now to any of our young men reasoning in this shallow man- 
ner, we say that a photographer’s assistant knowing wet collo- 
dion well enough to relieve his employer, say of a long job of 
lantern-slide making from the negatives of some amateur, is a far 
more valuable man than one who does not. Such work when 
once understood is quite easy, and the profits are good. More- 
over, the work is of a routine character, and the employer’s time 
can be spent to far better advantage in other ways, if only he has 
an assistant upon whom he can depend to do the routine paying 
work properly. Let us now give some plain directions for 
working wet collodion. 

A wet collodion plate is prepared entirely by the operator 
himself. The first point to be attended to is the selection of the 
glass. Any reliable stock dealer will furnish this article cut to 
the desired size. It is a safe thing, though, to be sure that the 
glass is correctly cut to fit the plate-holder before proceeding to 
clean it. This being settled, the sharp edges should be removed 
by drawing the plates across each other at an angle, one being 
held in each hand. The hands should be protected with an old 
pair of thread gloves, which also keep the natural grease of the 
skin from soiling the glass. The edges being thus removed, the 
corners should be seen to, and if they are sharp they may be 
removed by a touch or two upon a soft scythe-stone. Glass that 
has been used before must be soaked for some hours in a strong 
solution of washing soda or concentrated lye, until the films are 
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quite rotted, and curl off of themselves; they are then taken out, 
washed off under a stream of water, and set in a rack to drain. 
The glasses should never be laid on top of one another. in a pile. 

A suitable vessel must be provided in which to keep the mix- 
ture of nitric acid and water (one part to three) for the cleaning. 
A stone-ware pan not less than four inches deep is the best, and 
a stout piece of common glass should be fitted to it as a cover to 
prevent the fumes of the acid from escaping. This pan should 
be kept out-of-doors near the hydrant, except in very cold weather, 
when the liquid would freeze. 

If the glass is new, twenty-four hours’ soaking in the acid will 
be enough. If it has been used before and the films removed 
by alkalies, a little longer will do no harm, though not perhaps 
actually necessary. 

Glass should always be cleaned in rather large quantities at 
once. Itis as much trouble to get things ready for a dozen plates 
as for a gross. A room must be devoted to the coating and 
drying of the plates, and no dust raised during the drying. 

The albumen substratum with which the plates are coated is 
thus prepared: To twenty ounces of clean, soft water, add the 
white of a fresh egg, and stir for a few minutes until the albumen 
is dissolved. It is best to do this in a clean pitcher kept for the 
purpose. It is then allowed to stand for half an hour until the 
whits flocks settle to the bottom. If poured out on the filter they 
would choke it and create unnecessary trouble. The solution is 
then filtered into a clean, lipped graduate or beaker-glass through 
a single fold of gray filtering paper, taking care not to let bubbles 
form nor the white flocks from the bottom get out. The glass 
funnel should be lowered into the beaker until its end nearly 
touches the bottom. The albumen will then descend quietly and 
quickly. The receiving vessel should not be more than half 
filled ; let another be in readiness to take the remainder. If arow 
of minute bubbles forms on the top of the liquid, they are best 
removed by dipping in the tip of the finger. Whatever of the 
liquid is left over after the glass is all coated must be thrown 
away, and all the beakers and funnels well washed out before 
inverting them upon a clean shelf to dry. 
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The water, as we have already said, must be clean and 
soft. It would be very risky to coat glasses when the supply 
from the city mains is full of the filth washed down by 
heavy rains or freshets; and, on the other hand, if the water is 
hard and full of lime, distilled water or clean melted ice must be 
substituted. In such a case it would be proper to wash the acid 
off with the hard water, but the plates should be rinsed with the 
melted ice before applying the substratum. 

The albumen is applied to one side of the glass only. Both 
slides, however, must be rubbed while under the tap, with a ball 
of absorbent cotton or a clean piece of india-rubber sponge, to 
remove deposits. Each glass is held in the hand a moment to 
drain, during which time it is closely examined; then the albumen 
is gently poured on at at upper corner, circled over the surface 
of the plate, and thrown off to waste from the lower corner. The 
plate is then immediately set in a clean rack to dry, which it will 
do in less than half an hour. After seeing that the lowest cor- 
ners are quite hard, the glasses may either be put away in 


grooved boxes, or stood together face to back on a shelf. A 
piece of paper is pinned over to exclude dust. 


Flexible Glass.—An important discovery.—Herr Eckstein, an 
Austrian engineer, claims to have discovered a strong and flexible sub- 
stance, as transparent as the ordinary brittle glass. His process is as 
follows : From 4 to 8 parts collodion wool are dissolved in about 1 per 
cent. in weight of ether or alcohol. This solution is intimately mixed 
with from 2 per cent. to 4 per cent. of castor oil or other non-resinous 
oil, and from 4 per cent. to 10 per cent. of resin or Canada balsam. 
This mixture is spread on a glass plate and dried under the influence 
of a current of hot air of about 50° C., by which it is transformed ina 
comparatively short space of time into a transparent, hard vitreous 
plate, the thickness of which can be regulated as desired. The material 
thus obtained is said to resist the action of salts, alkalies, and acids, 
and besides being transparent is odorless. It is flexible, and almost 
unbreakable. Its inflammability is much inferior to that of other 
collodion combinations, and it can be further reduced by the addition 
of magnesium chloride, while an admixture of zinc white produces an 
ivory appearance. Any color or shade may be imparted to the new glass. 
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WHY ARE PLANTS GREEN ? 
BY R. ED. LIESEGANG.' 
Translated from the German for AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
by J. F. Sachse.) 
“HE usual answer is: That foliage contains chlorophyll, 
whose chemical and molecular properties cause the absorp- 
tion of some, and reflection of other solar rays,—thus resulting 
in green. 

Since the days of Darwin, scientists have sought for the object 
of the special colorings of the various organisms. 

Many animals carry the color of their natural surroundings,— 
the pursued animal, the same as the pursuing hunter, who dons a 
green costume, endeavors to make itself unnoticeable (pro- and 
anti-cryptic coloring—mimicry). 

Colors in strong contrast to the surroundings are found to 
serve as a warning or signal (sematic coloring); therefore the 
attractive colorings of flowers which have to be impregnated by 
the aid of insects. 

The green hue of our foliage results from none of these con- 
ditions, but from necessity, as the conditions for their existence 
were different. 

By the application of Hackel’s fundamental biogenetic laws to 
plant life, we find in the ontogenesis,? a recapitulation of the 
phylogenesis.* This, however, is only of interest to students of 
phytotomie.* We do not learn thereby wherefore certain organ- 
isms modified themselves in any certain direction. 

The peculiar forms arising during the ontogenesis are not 
caused by exterior conditions, as would be the case in the phylo- 
genesis. 

1Photographisches Archiv, No. 677, pp. 269, et seq. 

2 In biology, the history of the individual development of an organized being. 


$ That branch of biology which attempts to deduce the ancestral history of a plant from 
its ontogeny, or individual developmental metamorphosis. 


* The dissection of plants. 
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To comprehend the necessity for each individual phase of the 
latter, we must seek the acting exterior forces. The existent con- 
ditions of plant life were not always the same as at present. The 
Eocene ® period of our planet, at the period when the first organ- 
isms, the primary germ came upon the earth, formed itself or was 
created, the specific warmth was much greater than now. 

Even as late as the Eocene period we have to assume a tropical 
climate for our zone, which gave entirely different meterological 
conditions. The air was denser, the carbunic acid gas and 
aqueous vapor in the atmosphere was far greater, thus causing a 
much greater absorption of the solar rays. With our present 
atmospheric conditions the short-waved rays are absorbed most, 
—red the least. According to Langley the ratio is: 


Ultra-Violet.. Violet. Blue. Green-Blue. Yellow. Red. 
39 42 48 54 63 70 per cent. 


During sunrise and sunset, when the light has to pass through 
a greater stretch of space, we notice that the red rays always 
predominate. 

If the air is strongly charged with aqueous vapor (fog) we 
only see red light. This justifies the conclusion that in the prim- 
ary period only the red rays reached the earth’s surface, conse- 
quently the primary organisms were forced to draw their susten- 
ance from the inorganic. This in contrast to the animal creation 
where, to insure the assimilation of the requisite energy-matter, it 
was necessary to be separate from the latter. 

The only energy which could continually influence the organ- 
isms lacking locomotivity, were the solar rays, and from these the 
red alone reached them. 

The law of functional adaptation, promulgated by Lamarck, and 
elaborated by V. Roux, prove that these primary cells or groups 
absorbed these rays, and thus applied them to their sustenance. 

These organisms, which from now on we will designate plants, 
gradually assumed the complementary color of the absorbed rays 
of the acting light, and thus became green. Lack of application 


5 Literally, of the dawn of the recent, applied in geology to one of the divisions of the 
Tertiary, as originally suggested by Lyell. 
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prevented a darkening, and operated against any formation of 
different pigments. The chlorophyll formation did not then exist 
even in embryo, and arises now only through the tropical action 
of the light. 

Analogous conclusions drawn from the ontogenesis, show that 
the bright green of this primary period, which was similar to the 
bright color of our spring foliage, gradually became darker, or 
more blue-green. Consequently the most active end of the spec- 
trum was then as different in its various phases as now. This is 
the cause why many statements made since Priestley fail to har- 
monize,—they vacillate between red and yellow. 

Gradually important atmospheric changes took place, and up to 
the glacial period the air became less damp and warm, then 
almost all the solar rays reached the earth’s surface. At the same 
time the carbonic acid gas was also greatly reduced by the action 
of the plant life. The carbon was deposited upon the surface. 
This was the reason plant organisms did not assume the dark 
shades, which under present conditions are apparently so advan- 
tageous. 

The quantity of carbonic acid gas which then within a certain 
time came in contact with the leaf surface contained only the ab- 
sorbing energy necessary for the reduction of the green and blue- 
green rays. As shown by Timiriazeff, of the twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. of the total rays which are absorbed, not over five 
per cent. are transformed into chemical action. 

Without doubt, a better condition for plant life developed 
gradually. The proportion of carbonic acid gas in the atmos- 
phere increased, perhaps by the oxidation of the carbon pre- 
viously deposited. 

The maximum of decomposition, which is at present reached 
by removing one-half of the direct insolation (Timiriazeff ), 
becomes slower only with complete insolation, and then the 
foliage becomes darker. 


The excessive absorption matter, for plants in undiluted light, 
becomes requisite in their youth if growing up in the shade of 
older or larger plants. 
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In this condition such species flourish which can best absorb 
the sparse rays. This explains Von Steenstrup’s deductions from 
examinations of the turf moors of Denmark, that in the forma- 
tion of the forests after the Arctic flora first came the ash, then 
the pine, oak, alder, beech, etc. Nathorst found a similar condi- 
tion in the calcareous turf deposits. 

The coloring of the foliage shows, independent. of less impor- 
tant facts, according to Heyer, the growing demand for light of 
the ash, birch, pine, and oak, and thereby explain the increasing 
power of resistance of the ash, birch, pine, oak, and beech in the 
struggle for existence as indicated by Hansen. 

According to the authorities above quoted, it would be an 
error to judge the differently-colored aquatic flora from the con- 
ditions of the land flora. 

The density of flowing water for the various rays is entirely 
different from a foggy atmosphere. Measurements by Hiifner 
and Albrecht prove that the long light waves are more readily 
absorbed than the short-waved rays. Therefore, according to the 
laws of fundamental adaptation, one or more coloring matters are 
apt to combine with the chlorophyll, which stimulate an absorp- 
tion of the strongest rays which the water allows to pass through. 

In this manner arose the golden yellow Phycoxanthin of the 
Diatomen, which subsequently changed from olive-green to brown. 

With most of the olive-green Ledertangen a third pigment 
forms, viz., the intense red Phycophain. 

The most strongly marked instance of this transposition of the 
power of absorption is seen in the red Floridees, which contain 
the red Phycoerythrin. 

All pure green colored algz are seen only in very shallow 
waters. The olive-green are found usually on the edge of the 
highest flood or lowest ebb-tide. The red are indigenous to the 
deepest waters. 


The latest investigations show that bacteria are spheroidal, rod- 
like, or spiral. Under the most powerful microscopes they are found 
to have a granular mass in the centre, surrounded by a thin, structure- 
less membrane. 
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THE USE OF LENSES. ' 
BY XANTHUS SMITH. 


A'S we constantly find in our intercourse with amateurs that 
“™ there is a great lack of a proper understanding of the pur- 
poses and uses of lenses with those not considerably practiced in 
the art of photography, and a corresponding desire for informa- 
tion, we feel that it might not come amiss to offer some hints 
about their practical uses. 

The largest number that has to be considered in offering advice, 
are those who wish to accomplish the most that may be done 
with the least outlay, and for such we would unhesitatingly say 
that there is nothing so generally useful as a good five by eight 
rapid rectilinear lens of about eight inches back focus—supposing 
the use of a five by seven camera. Such a lens will answer per- 
fectly for landscape work, groups, or copying, and will be found 
excellent for taking portraits, provided it be not strained to too 
large a size of head, not more than two inches being the limit of 
size which should be attempted with such a lens. 

While, however, the five by eight rapid rectilinear lens as 
above spoken of will accomplish good work in a large number of 
cases, it is not to be supposed that the best work in each: of the 
principal walks of photography is to be attained in any other way 
than by the employment of lenses adapted to the subjects to be 
photographed. Supposing the use of a camera, or rather of 
plates, of one size only, it will be found necessary to have in 
constant use three lenses, one of short, one of medium, and one 
of long focus. The reason of this is, that in pursuing the art 
of photography we are continually hampered in the matter of the 
point of view. If one could invariably interpose a sufficiently 
clear and uninterrupted space between the camera and the subject 
to be photographed, to enable him to remove to a distance, say, 
sufficient to make the boundaries of the picture conform to a five 
by seven plate with a nine-inch focus lens upon the camera, we 
would be making the best landscapes and architectural views, 
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artistically speaking. Unfortunately, in actual practice this can- 
not be done, becanse in attempting architectural subjects it is only 
on very rare occasions that a building can be photographed at a 
distance sufficient to make its perspective conform to what would 
be considered agreeable in a drawing, and in the case of apart- 
ments also, as one is invariably confined within them by the walls 
which form their boundaries, or very nearly so, sometimes being 
able to gain a slight remove of the camera through one of the 
apertures, we can never count upon freedom in position for the 
point of view. We must, therefore, in order to accomplish archi- 
tectural work at all, either exterior or interior, be provided with 
a short-focus (wide angle) lens, and further, we must here refer to 
the wide-angle lens as sometimes being invaluable for copying 
large objects, as maps, etc., in confined apartments. 

In landscape viewing, where one has really the greatest scope 
in the matter of selection of point of view, if we wish to secure 
all the beauties that nature offers in the way of pictures we must 
provide ourselves with at least two, and, better still, three lenses, 
because the confined wood scene, the rocky glen and picturesque 
roadside bit only are to be got with the short-focus lens suited to 
the architectural work ; the distant range, or fine middle distance 
group, with a long-focus lens; and the complete landscape view, 
embodying distance, middle distance, and foreground, with the 
lens of medium focal length. 

Portrait work, for those unprovided with a regular portrait lens, 
should only be attempted with a lens of great focal length; not 
only because in attempting to proportion the head to the plate 
with a short focus lens the distortion would be immense and 
ruinous for good work, but also because much softer, better tex- 
ture of flesh will be attained with the long- than with the short- 
focus lens. 

It is a matter upon which amateurs generally may congratulate 
themselves, that very fine portrait work may now be done with a 
good rapid rectilinear lens of long focus, the rapid plates at our 
command making the large opening of the portrait combination 
less a necessity than it used to be. The same, namely, the rapid 
rectilinear of long focus, will also be found the best adapted for 
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taking figure groups, and will be the one spoken of as_ required 
for extended landscape work. Such a lens will also be found 
invaluable in making copies of paintings, or objects with large, 
flat, glossy surfaces that must be kept at a considerable distance 
from the camera to avoid getting the glare next the source of 
light. 

We are confining ourself in these remarks to a supposed use of 
what are commonly called doublets, in contradistinction to single 
lenses, because while a very few things may be done, and well 
done, with a single lens—(we include the achromatic),—its field of 
usefulness is confined almost solely to landscape viewing, for 
owing to its lack of power to represent right lines correctly it 
must be absolutely counted out for architectural work and copy- 
ing; and from the necessity of cutting off the admission of light 
by small stops in order to attain flatness of field and definition in 
the photograph, it is comparatively useless for securing pictures 
where rapidity of exposure is a necessity. Single lenses still 
have, no doubt, in a few instances their advocates, but one can 
say that when occasion may arise, in taking some landscape view, 
wherein it would be well to use a single lens, the possessor of a 
good doublet has always the resource of removing the front lens 
of his combination and using the back one solely. In cases where 
a much longer focus lens is required than the combination, this 
mode of using one portion of it will sometimes be found very 
serviceable. 

In speaking of the focal length of a lens the standard for ordin- 
ary practical purposes should be governed in a general way by 
the longest way of the plate used, that is to say, a lens of about 
eight inches focal length will accomplish the greatest variety of 
work on a plate of not more than eight inches in its greatest 
length. When we use a lens of four or five inches focal length 
on such a plate we are using a short-focus or wide-angle lens, 
and in the use of a twelve-inch lens on the same plate we are 
using a long-focus lens. 

It is not always necessary to possess a wide-angle lens in order 
to do close-at-hand work. A rapid rectilinear lens of five or six 


inches focal length, if it be a superior, one will make excellent 
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work on a seven-inch or eight-inch plate, by stopping down to an 
aperture about equal to that of a wide-angle lens, and by its use 
we will never be able to get close enough to our subject to pro- 
duce that distortion that we could with a wide-angle lens. 

In relation to the matter of distortion by wide-angle objectives, 
be it said to their credit that they in reality do not distort objects 
any more than do long-focus lenses. It is the point of view, and 
not the lens, which governs the perspective. It is in order to 
embrace a very large amount of subject from avery near point of 
view that we avail ourselves of the wide-angle lens, and as in our 
efforts to attain so much we get a distorted picture, we must 
blame ourselves and not the lens. 

We would advise always using a lens of as great focal length 
as can be brought into play, that is to say, never use a wide-angle 
lens if you can command sufficient distance for the long-focus 
lens. Artists cannot bear the highly distorted perspective 
of very close-at-hand views. Such views are of course less 
obnoxious if purely landscape—not grand landscape-—because 
the distortion is less apparent than where there are figures present 
which at once furnish the eye with a definite source of measure- 
ment, and than architectural pictures, in which the rapid con- 
verging of the right lines of buildings, if too highly distorted, 
gives the structure the appearance of being out of square—the 
receding walls looking as if they formed less than a right angle. 
Some persons will contend that there is nothing objectionable in 
this distortion, that the perspective of the scene is perfectly 
correct, and that in order to prove it you have only to hold the 
finished print within a very short distance from the eye while 
looking at it and it will appear perfectly true, all of which is true 
enough, but what comfort have we in looking at a point so close 
to the eye as to strain it, or in looking at a noble or picturesque 
building when so close to it that we may touch it with our cane ? 
—unless indeed we wish to examine the quality of the stones and 
mortar. 

In purchasing a lens, in order that full justice may be done the 
work, care should be taken to see that it covers in a bona fide 
manner the size of plate that it is claimed that it should cover. 
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Many a five by eight lens in use is being overtaxed when put 
upon a larger box than a four and a quarter by six and a half. 
The result in their use is that the definition must fall off seriously 
towards the ends of the plate, and in order to obviate this defect 
the small stops become a necessity, the time of exposure thereby 
being extended. We are not convinced but that a lens is being 
worked to the best advantage when only moderately stopped, say 
to F. 12. Of course for especial purposes, such as copying, and 
where great depth of focus with extreme definition must be 
attained, the small stops must be introduced. 

The beginner is always mystified by the six stops usually fur- 
nished with a rapid rectilinear lens. He does not know what to 
do with them, seeming to feel that they should all be used. 
Broadly we would advise never using a smaller stop than is neces- 
sary to attain the required definition, and for portrait work invari- 
ably approach as nearly as you can to the full opening. 

Those amateurs who are blessed with sufficient means to be 
able to possess three good lenses as previously advised, and can 
command, by cameras or extensions or kitts, three sizes of plates, 
say four-and-a-quarter by six-and-a-half, five by seven, and six-and- 
a-half by eight-and-a-half, may do a great range of fine work, 
the large eleven or twelve inch focus lens often being invaluable 
for work upon the cabinet size plate, especially for portrait and 
figure subjects, and the wide-angle lens giving fine large pictures 
when confined quarters drive the worker close to his subject. 

As in most other matters it is by constant practice that knowl- 
edge and experience is gained, and the earnest worker in photog- 
raphy finds in his daily practical trials the needs of the art and 
the uses of its numerous appliances better than he can by mere 
theory. He will find out what wonderful capabilities there are in 
a fine lens. He will become attached to it, and feel proud to be 


its possessor. 


To Remove Rust.—Rust may be removed from finely polished 
steel without injury to the surface, by cleaning the article with a 
mixture of ro parts of tin putty, 8 of prepared buck’s horn, and 25 
of alcohol, and then rubbing with soft blotting paper. 
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TONING LANTERN SLIDES:! 
BY ALFRED STIEGLITZ. 


Y late experiments in this line have led me to use the fol- 
lowing formula in toning dry plate slides. Over-expose, 
and develop in such a manner that the slide looks rather flat and 
under-developed. Fix in hypo, as usual, and then wash under a 
tap thoroughly (this is of importance to ensure success in the 
toning operations) for about five minutes. 
Make up three stock solutions : 


I—Uranium nitrate ............ + =I part 
SP ee ee ee ee el 
I].—Ferricyanide potassium ........ _ I part 
MG eo oe ks We ee 6 eee 
Hl—Peric clotide 0. we wees «6 
LA re ee 


They are ready for immediate use. 

A. In order to get a brown tone, mix ten parts of I. and one 
part of II. Dip the slide into this, and keep it there for about 
thirty to fifty seconds ; then wash for ten minutes and dry. 

B. For reddish-brown tones, take equal parts of I. and II. and 
proceed as above. 

C. Red tones are procured by taking one part of I. and two 
parts of II., and proceeding as above. Be careful in toning 
slides with this mixture, as extra care has to be taken in order to 
keep the high lights clear. A trace of stain does not necessarily 
spoil a slide. On the contrary, such a slide often looks exception- 
ally beautiful on the screen. Judging slides by daylight results 
in misjudgment very often. The only proper way to see what 
a slide is worth is to project it on the screen. 

D. Green-blue tones. After having toned the slides for at least 
two minutes in any one of the above solutions, A, B, or C, pre- 
ferably B, wash for three minutes, and then place it in a solution 


' Read before the Society of Amateur Photographers of New York, Dec. rath, 1891. 
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of one part of III. and five parts of water, for five minutes; then 
wash. The resulting slide will be of a greenish-blue tone, very 
beautiful for certain effects. 

E. Prussian blue tones.—lInstead of using one part of III. and 
five of water, as in D, use the stock solution III. as it is. This 
tone is very effective for seascapes or moonlight effects. 

This process of toning is simplicity itself, and I can only advise 
every slide maker to try it. In case old slides are to be toned, it 
is advisable to soak them awhile in water, in order to be insured 
against uneven toning likely to result if the dry slide be directly 
placed in the toning solution. 


PHOTOGRAPHING ON THE ENGRAVER'S 
WOOD BLOCK. 


BY THOMAS BOLAS, F.C.S. 


HIS is very often desirable when a wood engraving is to be 
made from a photograph, and is indeed largely practised in 
London at the present time. Of all the methods which have 
been proposed from time to time, but few survive in every-day 
practice, as no method which involves a film on the block is 
allowable, for a film prevents the clean and easy cutting of the 
wood ; moreover, no method which involves the application of 
liquids to the blocks can be satisfactorily used, as not only would 
the block be swelled by such application, but the smooth surface, 
which is so essential for good printing, would become roughened. 
Two generic methods involve neither of these disadvantages, 
and so remain available —that of Crookes, in which a white, sen- 
sitive silver salt (he used silver oxalate) is rubbed on the block, 
the exposure made, and the wood-cutting performed in a yellowish 
light; also the photolithographic method, in which a half-tone 
transfer, in fatty ink, is made, and the ink image is put on the 
block by contact and pressure. The transfer method is rather 
complex at best, and some experience is required to obtain full 
gradation of tone in the transfer ; while the Crookesian method is 
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simple, but subject to the disadvantage of requiring that the 
engraver should work in a yellow light. The modification I now 
propose practically obviates this latter disadvantage, and, moreover, 
does not involve the use of any substance outside the range of 
those things usually to be found in the equipment of the pho- 
tographer. 

Instead of using oxalates of silver, as Crookes proposed, it is 
convenient to use chlorides of silver, containing excess of silver 
and a trace of organic matter, and the following method of 
working answers well : 

Sixty grains of silver nitrate are dissolved in one ounce of water, 
and to this is added a solution of fifteen grains of common salt; 
and twenty grains of dextrine, or gum, in half an ounce of water. 
The whole being well stirred, the chloride of silver soon settles 
down, when the clear liquor is poured off as closely as possible, 
and a solution of thirty grains of silver nitrate, in the smallest 
quantity of water that will dissolve it, is poured on the silver 
chloride. The whole is now poured on a paper filter, and when 
the liquor has run through the filter is spread out in a warm place, 
so that the chloride can dry. The dry chloride being rubbed 
freely on the wood block, the exposure ts made under a negative. 
This mixture will be found more sensitive than oxalate of silver. 
We now come to a process of reducing the sensitiveness, which 
is analagous to the fixing of an ordinary print; and for this pur- 
pose a sheet of blotting-paper, a trifle larger than the block, is 
laid ona glass plate and moistened with strong hydrochloric acid, 
and made to lie flat on the glass. Three pieces of match stem 
being placed so as to support the block at the edges, it is placed 
face downwards over the moistened paper, so as to be exposed to 
the fumes of the hydrochloric acid, this serving to chlorize the 
free nitrate, and to desensitize the chloride sufficiently for most 
purposes. If, however, a more complete desensitizing action is 
desired, the block may be afterwards fumed in a similar way 
with ammonia and finally with hydrochloric acid as at first, the 
trace of acid ammonium chloride thus formed retarding the 
action of light on the chloride of silver still more—7he British 
Journal Photographic Almanac. 
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THE PHOTO-ELECTRO-ARTOGRAPH. 


| our January JOURNAL we gave a short notice and illustration 

of the Photo—Electro—Artograph, or Pictorial Telegraph, the 
invention of Mr. N.S. Amstutz, of Cleveland, Ohio. Since we 
published the above notice, the following interesting details of the 
invention have reached us. 

The process is founded on the use of undulatory or varying 
currents of electricity, somewhat on the principle of the telephone, 
—the transmitting instrument being actuated indirectly by the 
varying degrees of light, instead of by sound waves, as with the 
telephone transmitter. To send a view or a portrait it is photo- 
graphed on what is known as a “stripping film,” composed of 
gelatine and bichromate of potassium. This mixture, as is well 
known, is sensitive to light, becoming exceedingly hard and in- 
soluble when exposed, but readily dissolved where shielded from 
the light. A picture having been taken ona film of this kind, 
either by exposure, in a camera, or, preferably, by printing through 
a negative, it is carefully washed with luke-warm water, which 
removes the portions not acted on by light, and leaves the other 
portions in relief. So far, there is nothing new in this process, 
which has long been used for newspaper work, and forms no part 
of Mr. Amstutz’s invention. By this operation the amount of 
relief is in exact proportion to the light which has acted upon the 
gelatine, and there is produced a variable surface representing in 
elevation all the variations of light and shade of the picture. 

This film is now stripped from the glass plate and mounted 
upon a sheet of celluloid, which is wrapped around a perfectly 
true cylinder mounted on trunnions, so as to permit of revolution. 
In front of the cylinder is placed a bar, upon which rides a car- 


riage containing a tracing point, which bears lightly upon the 
gelatine print, just as does the stylus of the phonograph upon the 
wax cylinder. In the latter the needle trips over the indentations 
produced in the wax by sound waves, and reproduces them in 
kind. In the former it rises and falls according to the greater or 
less relief due to the varying degree of light to which the film has 
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- been exposed, and by so doing varies, in a corresponding degree, 
the intensity of the electric current which actuates the receiving 
instrument. Thus far the analogy is very close to a telephonic 
transmitter, actuated mechanically by the diaphragm of a phono- 
graph. It is clear that if this current can be caused to vary 
exactly as the elevations over which the stylus passes, the varying 
strength of the current at the distant point, if plotted, would be 
an exact fac-simile of the path described by the needle, or, as en- 
gineers would say, it would reproduce the profile of the path 
originally described. Now a single line does not make a picture, 
although it may form one element of a picture, as it does in this 
case. To transmit the picture, therefore, the whole of the gela- 
tine film is gone over, the stylus describing a spiral around the 
cylinder, with its returning paths quite close together, just as the 
phonograph stylus describes a spiral from end to end of the wax 
cylinder, and this is accomplished in exactly the same way. 

Now, if the carbon button, which permits of sufficient variation 
in current for the transmission of speech, permitted of sufficient 
variation for this purpose, there would probably be no better way 
of varying the current than by its use, but carbon has not this 
flexibility, and Mr. Amstutz had recourse to another method. The 
“tracer,” as he calls his stylus, is mounted upon a lever, which 
largely multiplies its up and down movement. This engages 
with a series of levers mounted on a common shaft, the further 
ends of these levers being platinum pointed, and serving, when 
depressed, to connect the source of current with the line wire. 
The current enters the machine through this common or tappet 
shaft, as it is called, and passes to line through the one or more 
contact points that happen to be depressed into contact with a 
plate connected with the line wire. 

The action is this: Supposing the tracer were on a point of 
highest relief, only one of these levers would be depressed, and 
the current would have but a single contact to pass through. 
Supposing, now, the tracer came across a place with slightly less 
relief, a second lever would be depressed, decreasing the resistance 
and permitting more current to pass, and so on until, on passing a 
point of lowest elevation on the gelatine print, all of the levers 
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would be depressed, reducing the resistance to the minimum and 
permitting the maximum current to pass. Of course, the more 
of these levers there are, the more gradual the variation of cur- 
rent strength sent over the line. The number of these levers or 
tappets is not limited, but may be anywhere from two to fifteen or 
twenty, or more, according to the character of the work to be 
done. The larger the number, the greater the accuracy of the 
reproduction. For long-distance transmission, especially for 
newspaper work, a large number of tappets is not desirable, since 
the degree of delicacy obtained thereby would certainly be lost 
on the rough paper and in the rapid press-work to which it would 
be subjected ; for all practical purposes a less number of tappets 
would produce equal results in this kind of work. Furthermore, 
the adjustment of the sending machine to the varying thicknesses 
of different gelatine prints does not affect in any manner the re- 
ceiving machines, so that a picture sent with great delicacy may 
be received in the newspaper office in sufficiently crude form for 
its purposes, whereas another machine connected with the same 
wire and receiving the picture at the same time could reproduce 
it with the same delicacy with which it was sent—all depending 
upon the adjustment of the receiving instrument. 

The receiving machines are duplicates of the sending machines 
as far as the cylinder, the carriage, feed, etc., are concerned,—the 
only difference being the graving arm, which is depressed by an 
electro-magnet whose strength varies as the current by which it 
is excited. It is clear that when the transmitting instrument is 
passing over a low place in the gelatine film, and all the contacts 
are down, permitting the maximum current to pass, the electro- 
magnet of the receiving instrument will be at its maximum 
strength, and the graving tool correspondingly pressed on the 
receiving matrix and vice versa. The receiving cylinder is 
wrapped with paper covered with a suitable thickness of hard 
wax. ‘The wax is turned off by a turning tool preparatory to 
use, just as is the cylinder of the phonograph, and when the im- 
pression is complete the waxed paper cylinder is’ removed, cut 
longitudinally and rolled out flat, and is ready for the electro- 
typers. 
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As an illustration of the manner in which a picture is received, 
let us assume an hypothetical case. Suppose the wax used to be 
white and we color its surface black. Suppose the cylinder to be 
started, and the graving tool but slightly depressed. A very deli- 
cate white line with slight depth will be traced. If the same 
pressure be maintained for several revolutions, there will appear 
a series of delicate white lines running closely parellel to each 
other. Now suppose the tracer on transmitting instrument to be 
passing over a portion of the gelatine print of greater depth, more 
current would be transmitted, and the triangular shaped graving 
tool would cut deeper into the wax, the white line would be 
broadened and the intervening black line made correspondingly 
narrower. A step further; when the tracer is passing over those 
portions of the film that are not intended to print at all, the en- 
graving tool will be buried so deeply in the wax as to cut away 
the black entirely, and in the electrotype made from this matrix 
this portion would be entirely cut away, so as not to print at all, 
thus producing in metal a line fac-simile of the gelatine relief 
from which it was originally produced. Thus it is seen that by 
variations in pressure of the graving tool all the gradations of 
light and shade found in the picture on the transmitting instru- 
ment may be faithfully reproduced on the receiving cylinder, and 
then in metal by the electrotype process. 

Mr. Amstutz has also succeeded in reproducing impressions in 
papier mache directly from the wax, so that the engraving can be 
directly stereotyped in the ordinary manner. 

The time occupied in transmitting an ordinary column wide 
illustration need not exceed eight or ten minutes, and the stereo- 
typing of the reproductions should not occupy more than a few 
minutes more, so that the reproduction can be placed upon the 
newspaper printing presses along with the press dispatches de- 
scriptive of the subject to be illustrated. 

By a system of gears on both the transmitting and receiving 
instruments, it is possible to change the size of the picture at 
either end of the line. That is to say that a picture can be trans- 
mitted either larger, the same size, or smaller; and at the receiv- 
ing end, if there be several instruments, they may each reproduce 
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it on a different scale. Of course much greater accuracy is 
attained if large originals are used and they are reproduced on a 
smaller scale. 

A single transmitting instrument is capable of actuating a large 
number of receivers at different points; thus the same picture 
may be simultaneously reproduced at a number of widely-scat- 
tered news centers. 

If it is desired to send hand sketches, a process has been devised 
by which a special artist can make his sketches “on the spot” 
by suitable washes, preserving all the half tones that he may deem 
necessary to the correct pictorial representation, and upon the 
completion of the sketch it is wrapped round a transmitting cyl- 
inder, and by a simple adjustment of the tracer, the machine can 
be left to itself until the whole picture is transmitted to its 
destination, where it is automatically reproduced, a complete line 
engraving. 

It is claimed for this process that the depth of engravings can 
be increased over 100 per cent. above that reached by the deepest 
half-tone engravings, thus adapting the work to uses for which 
the latter, on account of their shallowness are unsuited. 

Besides the use of wax as a receiving substance, Mr. Amstutz 
says it is quite possible to engrave directly on metal; and he ex- 
pects to find large application of his device for reproducing por- 
traits, photographs, and conventional designs, both singly and in 
multiplicate, on silver and other metal ware, principally at local 
points. 


Criminal Identification.—Photography has rendered valuable aid 
in the detection of criminals ; but it is sometimes possible to baffle 
identification by means of a photograph, and several novel methods have 
been suggested from time to time to render escape less easy. The finger- 
tip method was explained in the Demography Division of the Hygiene 
Congress. A print is taken of the bulk of the ten digits and a note 
taken of the pattern of the print. Evidence was given of the per- 
sistence throughout life of the minutest details of the prints. Valuable 
as the method may be, there will be some hesitation in depending 
upon its results alone.—PAofography. 
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WANTED—COMMON-SENSE IN THE POST-OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT. 


\F late there have been numerous complaints from publishers 
in different parts of the country about what may be called 
a too-rigid construction of the postal laws. 

During the past month we had a somewhat similar experience 
on account of the non-arrival of our illustrations from Germany. 
We were unable to illustrate our paper upon the new Photo-Tele- 
Objective, consequently on the last moment, after our edition was 
all printed and ready for the binder, we had the following notice 
printed and bound up with the edition : 


** Special Announcement.—In our next number for March we 
will present two illustrations, from the same standpoint, about 440 yards 
distant from the object, one made with an ordinary lens and the other 
made with Dr. Adolph Miethe’s new Photo-Tele-Objective, which will 
illustrate the possibilities of the new invention. The pictuye with the 
new objective showing details not discernible to the naked eye, nor 
obtainable with the present system of photographic objectives and 
portable outfit.’’ 


After the edition was wrapped and directed, it was sent as usual 
to the main post-office at Philadelphia for transmission as second- 
class matter. To our surprise, notice was sent that the journals 
would not be forwarded. On inquiry at the mailing division we 
were courteously informed by the superintendent that the present 
edition would not be passed as second-class matter on account of 
the objectionable advertisement on the front,—viz., our innocent 
announcement as quoted above. Upon demanding the authority 
for this seeming arbitrary ruling, we were referred to a clause on 
page 20 of the “Official Post-Office Guide for Philadelphia,” viz. : 


‘All advertisements in magazines must be permanently attached 
thereto by binding, printing, pasting, or otherwise, and must be of 
uniform size with the pages of the publication,”’ 


All our argument that the insert was no advertisement, but a 
snpplement, and allowable (vide page 19 of “ Guide”): 
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‘* Publishers of second-class matter may, without subjecting it to 
extra postage, fold within their regular issues a supplement ; but in all 
cases the added matter must be germane to the publication which it 
supplements ; that is to say, matter supplied in order to complete that 
to which it is added or supplemented, but omitted from the regular issue 
for want of space, time, or greater convenience, which supplements 
must, in every case, be issued with the publication.’’ 


failed to impress the official, he stating that as the page was 
shorter it debarred the whole edition. 

The upshot of the matter was that the whole edition had to be 
taken out of the wrappers, the objectionable announcement cut 
out, then re-wrapped and directed, after which they were received 
by the postal authorities for transmission through the mails as 
second-class matter. 

If we mistake not the general impression among the public is 
that the post-office department was started by the people for the 
people, and was intended to disseminate news and information to 
the people, and not to hamper honest publishers, or to put them 
to unnecessary trouble, delay and expense. 

Many are the complaints of late against thé conduct of affairs 
in the Philadelphia Post-Office, and if we mistake not a short 
time ago they became so loud and deep that a special commission 
was appointed to investigate the office. If this stirring up of the 
local office has had anything to do with the extraordinary strict 
construction of the existing law, as instanced in the present case, 
it would be as well for the overzealous officials to bear in mind 
until the law can be changed that the statute was never intended 
to check honest enterprise nor interfere with legitimate business 
interests. Be. Os oh 


Discovery of Planets by Means of Photography.—Dr. Wolf, 
of Heidelberg, Germany, has discovered two minor planets by means 
of photographic plates taken on December 22d and 23d last. One of 
these is new (No. 323), but the other is is probably identical with 
Sapientia (No. 275), which has only once been observed,—in oppo- 
sition. 
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OPENING OF THE NEW ROOMS OF THE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


‘THE new quarters of the Photographic Society of Philadelphia on 

the second floor of the new Fuller Building, No. 10 South 
Eighteenth Street, were thrown open on the evening of ‘January 21st 
for the inspection of the members and their friends. The hall and 
library were brilliantly illuminated, and more than a hundred pictures, 
the work of the members, adorned the walls. The proceedings proper 
were opened by the president, Mr. John C. Bullock, after which the 
company were entertained with a fine exhibition of lantern slides. A 
light collation closed the exercises of the evening. 

The new quarters, of which we give the ground plan, are the most 
complete and commodious of any photographic society in the coun- 
try, nor can any similar organization boast of so large a gallery, as 
well lighted or adapted for exhibition purposes, not to forget the 
pleasant entrance and wide staircase. 

The library, which fronts on Eighteenth Street, 16 feet 19 inches 
by 44 feet 3 inches ; is all the name implies, well lighted and comfor- 
table, being amply provided with the current photographic literature. 

The meeting and exhibition room, 53 feet 9 inches by 66 feet 9 
inches, as will be seen by the annexed plan, is divided into two parts, 
the larger for meeting purposes, the smaller for practical photography 
in all branches. The six dark rooms are arranged with a circuitous en- 
trance which dispenses with doors, yet shuts out all light while admitting 
ample fresh air. The plumbing arrangements are entirely new and a 
model of their kind, the sinks being galvanized iron or slate. The 
necessary light is placed outside of each dark room in front of a 
triple sash. The first is of a ground orange pot metal, the second of 
regular ruby, the two combined making an absolutely safe light. The 
third is an opaque shutter, by which all light can be excluded if 
desirable. Each dark room is equipped with the requisite wash-boxes 
of an improved pattern, a shelf for hypo pans and graduates. 

The same care is exercised in the equipment of the toning room. 
The tanks here are of slate, which when in use fill and empty them- 
selves automatically, extra precautions being taken to prevent damage 
by overflow. 

A gas stove is also supplied for such as wish to work the hot plati- 
num process, The enlarging room, which is not quite completed, will 
when done probably contain an electric arc light for enlarging and 
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lantern slide making. 


All necessary requirements, such as large sinks 
etc., are already in place. 


finishing and mounting room. 
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One of the most novel features of the plant is the drying closet, 
where negatives are placed after the final washing. This is so con- 
structed as to secure a constant current of air over each shelf when the 
doors are closed. 

The society’s annual exhibition opened in the rooms during the 
week February 1st to February 6th. The four pictures receiving the 
highest number of votes from the members, which entitles them to 
rank as ‘‘ Honor Pictures,’’ were: ‘On the Blue Juniata,’’ by W. 
H. Rau; ‘‘ Navigation,’’ by Robert S. Redfield ; ‘‘ The Loew-Vand, 
Norway,’’ by Dr. C. L. Mitchell; ‘‘ The Village Mill,’’ by C. H. 
Miller. 


A VETERAN PHILADELPHIA PHOTOGRAPHER.* 
(© )RGE FRANCIS SCHREIBER, who thirty-five years ago was 

a prominent photographer of this city, and well known throughout 
the country as a photographer, died recently of bronchitis, the outcome 
of an attack of la grippe. Mr. Schreiber was almost eighty-nine years 
of age, and was sick but a few days. He leaves eight children, six of 
whom are stalwart sons and finished photographers. 

Mr. Schreiber was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main January toth, 1803, 
received an elementary education, and learned the trade of a printer, 
working afterwards as a journeyman at Bremen, Hamburg, and St. 
Petersburg. In 1834 he came to this country, and with a Mr. 
Schwatka established a paper called Die Alte und Neue Welt—The 
Old and New World. Later, Frederick Langenheim, a relative of 
Voigtlander, a Vienna optician, whose descendants are famous as 
photographic instrument makers, obtained from him a camera obscura, 
accompanied with instructions for its use. Thus provided, Langenheim 
entered into partnership with Schreiber. 

Experiments were made in taking daguerreotypes at first on the roof 
of a building on Dillwyn street, just below Willow, in 1844, the 
children of Mr. Schreiber being used as subjects and models. When 
sufficient progress had been made a room was taken in the Philadelphia 
Exchange, at Third and Walnut streets, and later quarters were 
secured at No. 216 (old number) Chestnut street, partly occupied by 
James S. Earle as a picture store. Here a thriving trade was carried 
on, and Mr. Schreiber so improved in the art and science that he 
made a large sectional camera, and made a view of Niagara Falls that 
was highly complimented in the award of medals, and received a flatter- 
ing letter from Queen Victoria. 

Mr. Schreiber was constantly investigating and improving his 


* This article was unavoidably crowded out of our last number. 
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processes of picture-making, and at this time Fox Talbot came with 
his talbotype that revolutionized the business for a while. Its imper- 
fections soon began to retire it when, in 1848, Mr. Schreiber heard 
that glass had been used in Europe as a negative. He went to work 
in great earnest, and in a short time succeeded in printing through 
glass the first photograph ever made in America. These pictures were 
at first called ‘‘talbotypes on glass.’’ Next Mr. Schreiber used ground 
glass, and produced the hyalotype, from which were evolved the first 
photographic stereopticon views in the world. 

Successful photographic prints were not made by the firm until 
several years later. As the art became better known the photog- 
rapher grew fastidious, and strove to do better work. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in developing the negatives and in giving 
the prints a clear and perfect tone. While Mr. Schreiber was patiently 
striving to improve these matters the Langenheims withdrew from the 
firm, and Frederick went to Brazil to make daguerreotypes, while Mr. 
Schreiber, continuing the photographic business alone, removed to 
Fourth street and Harmony court. 

At this time negatives were developed by the use of gallic acid, and 
although the process was unsatisfactory and often uncertain, Mr. 
Schreiber’s repeated attempts to improve upon it were not successful. 
In the matter of toning he was more fortunate, as he accidentally dis- 
covered a new process. 

A man named Cutting, a resident of Massachusetts, who had taken 
to photography, seeing one of these well-toned photographs, came 
to Philadelphia and offered Mr. Schreiber, in exchange for the secret 
of his thing, a process which he said would be worth millions. Cutting’s 
preparation was a solution of gun cotton in ether, known as collodion, 
which has since come into universal use in photography. In com- 
pliance with a promise formerly made to his partner, Mr. Schreiber 
refused to give up his secret; otherwise his gain would undoubtedly 
have been great, both financially and in an artistic way. 

Mr. Schreiber afterwards removed to Arch street, where, under the 
name of Schreiber & Sons, he conducted a portrait studio for many 
years. Growing tired of the whims and caprices of human subjects, 
he abandoned this branch and devoted himself wholly to the photo- 
graphing of domestic animals. Of late years, with the aid of several 
of his sons, Mr. Schreiber has made pictures of almost every crack 
bird and the most noted cattle and horses between the Gulf of Mexico 
and the upper border of Canada, not to mention his photographs of 
dogs and fancy fowls, while his ‘‘ Studies from Nature’’ rank among 
the finest photographs the world has produced.— 7e/egraph. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UR FRONTISPIECE.—Two exposures from the same standpoint, 

taken at a distance of 350 meters, illustrative of the new photo- 
graphic objective invented by Dr. Adolph Miethe, of Berlin, which will 
illustrate the great power of the new lens. For a full description we 
refer our readers to our leader in the February number. 


In THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SuUN.—The old church at Borgund, 
Norway, one of the oldest and quaintest church structures in Northern 
Europe. The negative was made by Dr. Charles L. Mitchell, a promi- 
nent member of the Philadelphia Photographic Society, during his 
late trip through Norway and Sweden. Dr. Mitchell states that the old 
Borgund church is situated in the upper part of the Loerdal in Norway, 
about twenty-five miles from LeerdalsGéren, at the end of the Leerdal 
Fjord. It is the best preserved of all the old ‘‘Stavekirke’’ or wooden 
churches, and is believed to date back to the twelfth century. There 
are two others besides in Norway ; one, the old church of (ral which 
has been removed to the grounds ot Oscarhalle-(the country seat of the 
king of Sweden and Norway) near Christiania ; the other, the Hitter- 
dal Church, in the Islemark district. The old church at Borgund is 
the most interesting of all, not only from its history, but also from its 
grotesque and fantastic shape. Every part is curious and interesting, 
the external passages, the numerous gables, the shingled-covered roofs 
and walls, surmounted with dragons’ heads, the lofty portal, the elabor- 
ate ornamentation, consisting of two entwined snakes, and the almost 
quite dark and windowless interior. On the west door are the Runic in- 
scriptions. ‘‘ Zhorir raist runar thissar than Olan misso’’ (Thor wrote. 
these lines on St. Olaf’s fair), ‘‘ Zhittai kirkia a kirkinvelli’’ (this church 
in the church-ground). ‘The church is not now used for religious pur- 
poses, services being held in the new church near by. The building is 
now the property of the Antiquarian Society of Christiania. In order 
to preserve it, it has been coated with some preservative liquid con- 
taining tar, which gives the entire building a deep, brownish-black color. 
It is situated in a lovely little valley just above the celebrated gorge of 
Husum. The negative from which the reproduction was made was 
taken August 4th, 1891, at 1.30 P.M., on an 8x10 Carbutt orthochro- 
matic film, sens. 23, using a Ross portable lens, g-inch focus, stop 745.2 
Exposure, 30 seconds, the sun being under a cloud. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The Platinum Patent.—Our announcement as to the expiration 
of the Willis Platinum patent has been questioned in several quarters. 
In our present issue we print a dignified communication from the 

Fi manager of the Platinotype Company of Philadelphia, also a “ state- 
4 ment’’ published in England, together with a specific and conclusive 
i). reply from the eminent counsel upon whose opinion our original 
} announcement was based. 

{ The whole subject is merely a matter of fact about which there can 
' be no question or doubt whatever. So far as the original patent of 

: the platinotype process is concerned, it is now public property. Of 

course it is but natural that the owners of any patent should try to 

4 prevent their invention from becoming common property, in one 

f country, through the expiration of a patent in another country, yet 

; such is the law of the land, and all must bow in submission so long as 

f that is the law. 

f Now, another word in regard to the choleric denial as published in 

sn Photography, wider the signature of one Humphrey. We do no not 
know Humphrey—Ermnest J.—in fact we never heard of him, and as 
before stated we suppose him an employé of the Platinum Syndicate 
of London. In his ‘‘Statement,’’ if he knew anything about the 
subject at all, he is very careful to specify nothing,—no patents, no date, 
no number, but merely rushes into print with a sweeping denial of our 
announcement in such terms as ‘‘absolutely false,’’ 
statement,’’ etc. 

We are sorry that Humphrey so far forgot himself: in fact he seems to 
have lost his temper. 

Would it not have been better for his employers to have acknowledged 
the truth of the matter so far as British patent No. 2011, December 
2d, 1873, isconcerned? It would certainly have left them in a better 
position before the photographic world at large. 


‘*a palpably false 


Among the recently-patented inventions is a device consisting of 
flexible side strands connected by cross plates or bars, with cross han- 
dles at the ends, one of the handles being arranged to serve as a hand 
hold, making asimple and inexpensive carrier for carrying watermelons. 
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Che Editorial Dropshutter. 


The “ Photographic News”’ of London, under the new editor, 
‘T. C. Hepworth, F.C.S., has received a general overhauling, and in 
the hands of the new publishers has been made to look entirely dif- 
ferent from our friend of years gone by. A new head piece, larger 
type, a change in the make-up, all tend to make the ews look fresh 
and bright. We wish the new editor the well-merited success which 
he deserves, 


Our illustrated contemporary, Zhe Phote-American, in its 
initial number for the present year, gives a full-page illustration of the 
‘* Oldest house in Pennsylvania.’’ Now if the genial editor will only 
inform us where the house is situated, and what authority he has for 
the broad statement, it would add greatly to the value of the picture. 
But from general appearances and what we know about structures of 





this sort, we fear that someone has imposed upon our confiding 
brother in Gotham. 


A Feature to be Imitated.—One of the objects of the late 
exhibition of the Newark Camera Club’s prints was to get an approxi- 
mate idea of the number of persons in the community who were 
interested in the photographic art. Another was to learn how many 
photographers or camera owners there were in Newark. For that pur- 
pose a registry book was placed in the exhibition hall, and amateur 
photographers who attended the show were requested to sign their 
names and put their addresses in it. This was done for the purpose of 
enlisting new members, and to reach devotees of the art at times 
when lantern-slide exhibitions, lectures, or other features of interest to 
amateurs are given by the club. It is the policy of the club to open its 
doors to all who are interested, and it is the desire of every member to 
extend the usefulness of the society until every consumer of dry plates 
and every man whose finger-nails betray him, is in one way or the 
other affiliated. 


** Black Diamonds.’’—Mr. George M. Bretz lately delivered a 
lecture at Girard College in this city, illustrated by slides, showing the 
interior of our anthracite coal mines,—which proved a great success. 
Mr. Bretz, if we mistake not, is an active member of the Schuylkill 
Camera Club, and has made a specialty of photographing the interiors 
of coal mines. 
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Another Photographer in Trouble.—James R. Applegate, the 
well-known Ferrotype manipulator on Eighth street, in Philadelphia, 
is in serious trouble. In addition to his ‘‘ thirty-six-for-a-quarter ’’ 
gallery, Applegate is the proprietor of a merry-go-round, or, according 
to his advertisements, ‘‘a palace of flying animals,’’ and carrousel. 
This establishment, as gorgeous in its furnishings as it is gaudy in the 
trappings of the animals, has for some time been quite a feature with 
a certain class of the community, who nightly congregate there to 
whirl around to the music of a $2500 steam organ, while viewing them- 
selves in the dozens of mirrors on the walls. On the night of Jan- 
uary 28th, a sudden change came over the scene. A number of police 
officers swooped down upon the place, arrested the proprietor and 
attendants, together with over 200 of the habitués, two-thirds of whom 
were females. Applegate and his employees were held upon serious 
charges to answer at court. 


A special series of entertainments, by the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia, in aid of the House Fund, will be held at 
Association Hall as followows : 

Tuesday Evening, February 23d, 1892.—Exhibition of Lantern 
Slides from Negatives, illustrating the work of members of the 
Society. 

Tuesday Evening, March 15th, 1892.—Illustrated Lecture by Dr. 
Charles L. Mitchell. Subject: ‘* Picturesque Norway, the Land of the 
Midnight Sun.”’ 

Tuesday Evening, April 5th, 1892.—Illustrated Lecture by Messrs. 
Frederic E. Ives and William N. Jennings. Subject: ‘‘ From Phila- 
delphia to the Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone.’’ With Natural Color 
photographic projections. 

Course Tickets, at $1.25 each, and Single Tickets for any of the 
entertainments, at 50 cents each, are now ready and may be obtained 
at the publication office of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
1030 Arch street, as above, or from any member of the Entertainment 
Committee. 

A large sale of these tickets among members and their friends is 
earnestly hoped for, so that the cost of the improvements may be paid 
immediately. 


A Negative Verdict.—In our last number we gave an account 
of the arrest of a Philadelphia photographer for an assault and battery 
upon a visitor to his establishment. During last month the case was 
called for trial in the local courts, which resulted in the acquittal of 
the defendant. During the trial, Miss Evelyn Butler, the prosecutrix, 
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told the Court and jury that she and her sister visited Sawyer’s gal- 
lery recently to have some pictures taken of the sister. When that 
had been done and they were about to leave Sawyer asked Miss Evelyn 
if she did not intend to have her photographs taken also. She said 
no, when Sawyer accused her of having ordered them, and said she 
would have to pay twenty-five cents before he would let her go. She 





denied having ordered them, but had to put up the quarter to gain 
her liberty. 

Sawyer testified that both girls had ordered pictures, and when Miss 
Evelyn declined to live up to her contract he told her that as she had 
given the order she must pay for it. She then called him a liar, he 
said, and used abusive and profane language to him. 

Judge Arnold told the jury that it would be an outrage to convict 
Sawyer upon such testimony as had been offered. This brought 
Assistant District Attorney Finletter to his feet, and he said that, 
with all due respect to the Court, he thought that if the girl’s story 
was true Sawyer had committed a high-handed outrage and should be 
convicted. The jury, however, sided with the photographer and gave 
a negative verdict. 

An international exhibition of photography under the auspices 
of the syndicated corporation of manufacturers of and dealers in pho- 
tographic specialties and cameras, will be held from April to Septem- 
ber, 1892, in the World’s Exhibition (1889) Buildings, Champ de 
Mars, Paris. ‘The exhibits will be divided into eight groups as follows: 

Group 1.—History of photography. 

Group 2.—Scientific photography ; astronomy; micrography ; pho- 
totopography ; medical and legal photography. 

Group 3. 





Artistic photography for amateurs, 

Group 4.—Professional art photography; negatives; portraits ; 
landscapes ; views ; reproductions, etc. 

Group 5.— Industrial photography; hollow and relief photo- 
engraving ; photocollography ; photolithography ; photoglypty ; pho- 
tochromy ; stereoscopy ; photography on silk, glass, linen, enamel, 
china, ivory, wood, etc. 

Group 6,—Chemical products and photographic specialties; collo- 
dion, films, plates, papers, acids, salts, gelatines, etc. 

Group 7.—Photographic material ; optic ; mechanic ; cabinetwork ; 
leathergoods ; paper ; glass and studio requisites. 

Group 8.—All trades connected with photography ; printing ; 
electricity ; lighting ; furniture ; exploration, 

It is expected that many of the leading manufacturers from England 
and the continent will be represented. 
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Photographic Pints and Formuia. 


The Aluminum Light.—An excellent substitute for magnesium 
has been found by a French chemist, M. Villon, in aluminum, which 
is about a third of the price of magnesium, and which may be utilized 
in the same manner by burning it in a spirit lamp, or, if a flame of 
much more intense brilliancy is required, in a coal, gas, or spirit flame 
supplied with a jet of oxygen. In these it burns without emitting 
fumes, in which respect it is superior to magnesium. ‘The light given 
by aluminum has a high actinic power—nearly as high, indeed, as that 
of magnesium. ‘The most convenient way of obtaining a very intense 
light, according to M. Villon, is to use a lamp provided with a jet of 
oxygen at the center of its flame, into which powdered aluminum 
mixed with a quarter of its weight of lycopodium and a twentieth o 
its weight of nitrate of ammonium can be projected by means of a 
tube furnished with an air ball. This gives an exceedingly intense 
light, without smoke. A mixture of aluminum powder with chlorate 
of potash and sugar can be ignited, giving an intense light, by means 
of gun cotton, but is somewhat dangerous. Probably the best plan, 
says the Lancet, for medical photography, or for laryngoscopic and 
auroscopic and other demonstrations, would be to burn a ribbon of 
aluminum in an ordinary spirit lamp. Of course, if oxygen and an 
oxy-hydrogen, or an oxy-alcoholic, lamp were at hand, a much more 
intense light could be obtained. 


A New Gold-Colored Alloy.—An alloy of copper and anti- 
mony in the proportion of too to 6 is made by T. Held, by melting 
the copper and subsequently adding the antimony, and, when both 
are melted and intimately mixed, fluxing the mass in the crucible, with 
an addition of wood ashes, magesium, and carbonate of lime, which 
has the effect of removing porosity and increasing the density of the 
metal when cast. 

The alloy can be rolled, forged, and soldered in the same manner 
as gold, which it very closely resembles when polished, the gold color 
being unchanged even after long exposure to ammonia and acrid 
vapors in the atmosphere. 


The cost of the alloy in the ingot is stated at about twenty-five cents 
per pound. 
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To prevent silver from getting black from the absorption of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, one of the most efficient methods is to wrap the 
objects in paper containing or coated with white lead. The latter may 
either be applied to the surface of the wrapping paper by means of 
starch paste, or the paper may be impregnated with a solution of 
acetate of lead, dried, then impregnated with a solution of sodium 
carbonate, and again dried. The paper will now contain acetate of 
sodium and carbonate of lead. 

Only such objects can be fully protected by this paper as can be 
entirely deprived of hydrogen sulphide. 


How to Copy a Blue Print in the Camera.—lIt has been our 
misfortune to have this problem brought before us in a practical shape, 
and in explaining how it was done we think we shall be able to demon- 
strate the utility of the modern color-sensitive dry plate. Any old- 
time photographer will say that it cannot be done because blue always 
takes white, and if you photograph a blue picture on a white back- 
ground you obtain a black or opaque negative. Perhaps no expert 
photographer has made more experiments in this line than Wm. E. 
Bierstadt, and we are indebted to him for the practical solution of the 
problem. The principal object to be sought after is te cut off the 
reflection of the blue rays, and to do this a red screen of some kind 
must be used. If a thin red-tinted collodion film is laid over the 
surface of a blue print, one is visibly struck with the greater definition 
that is observed between the white and blue portions. As it thus 
appears to the eye so will it be in the camera. We placed behind a 
lens a sherry-colored film, having a diaphragm in the lens of 7-16 and 
in the plate holder, color-sensitive to red. We then gave an exposure 
of three minutes,—plates developed with pyro and potash, and secured 
a negative dense, full of contrast, equal in every respect to that of the 
plate. 

The rule is to study the best color of a screen complementary to the 
object that is to be photographed, and use that in combination with a 
color-sensitive plate, giving a liberal exposure.— Zhe American Ama- 
teur Photographer. 


Encaustic Paste.— 


a, . oe eae . 500 parts. 
COS eee ee os «ss OE 
ee a9 * ve ee 
Essence of lavender ........ . « « 300 pare. 
Oil of spike. . .. - + « 15 parts, 


—The British Journal Photographic Almanac. 
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A Non-Mercuric Intensifier.— Immerse the film in _ the 
following : 


Cupric nitrate ale che He ee ea 1 a 


i Cupric chloride. . . . . s « 1 drachm. 
Filtered, soft, or distilled water - « « 20 Ounces. 
| This mixture may be used over and over again, and does not 
require filtering between use, although it is desirable to filter it once 
at after it has been made up for twenty-four hours. 
: It is slow in its action, and should be let lie on the negative for 
; a quarter of an hour or more,—indeed, until the negative is quite 
: j bleached. After a good wash, under a rose tap, as is done when in- 
tensifying with mercury, redevelop it, then put it into a solution of: 
Methylated spirit. .........- . . 19 Ounces. 
Formic acid . . . cee ees es 5 SO 
when it ought to come out in five minutes a clear, bright negative. 
Indeed, I use this last for all negatives, but it requires filtering after 
f each day’s using. I think this intensifier a great improvement on the 
mercuric.— W. Jngall in The British Journal Almanac. 
° . - 
To Recover Fogged Plates.—Make a solution as follows: 
eGnS BONE be. 46 aes @ do 2 
Bromide of potassium ........ . . 60 grams. 
ae ce ea o «ee wo OO NCES: 
and immerse the plates for five minutes. Afterwards wash very 
thoroughly, and rear up to dry. 
Or, instead of the above, make the following : 





sichromate of potash. . eke he 
Hydrobromic acid .......... . .2drachms, 
Water Se ee ee ee ee 


If hydrobromic cannot be obtained, use hydrochloric acid added 
to the solution. Use as before. 


Solution for Mounting Prints Without their Cockling.— 


Nelson’s No. 1 photographic gelatine. . . . 4 ounces. 
Water tweet awe e « SG 
Glycerine ht a pana ee eS he 
Methylatedalcohol. . . ...... +. . «5 ounces, 


Dissolve the gelatine in the water, then add the glycerine, and 
lastly the spirit. 
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Blue Transparencies.—Beautiful blue transparencies may be 
produced, according to Mr. Rossel, in the following simple way : 
Commercial cyanotype paper is exposed beneath a negative until the 
image will be very intensely visible, when it is thoroughly washed, and 
placed for fifteen minutes in a ten per cent. solution of bichromate of 
potash. After the print has again been well washed, it is allowed to 
dry,and then rendered transparent by placing it on a warm glass plate 
and treating it carefully with paraffine. The print is then framed 
between two glass plates.— Zhe Photographic News. 


A New Restrainer.—It is a well-known fact that potassium 
bromide, if added to the developing solution, tends to produce harsh 
negatives with too dense lights and glass clear shadows. The following 
mixture, is recommended in the Wochendlatt, and said to give 
much more harmonious and softer negatives. From 7 to 8 grams of 
potassium bromide, and from 2 to 3 grams of potassium iodide, are 
dissolved in roo cc. of water, and the solution thus produced is 
employed in the same way as the ten per cent. solution of potassium 
bromide which is generally used. 


Recovering Gold and Silver by Electricity.—A French pho- 
tographic journal describes a method of recovering the gold and silver 
waste of photographic processes by means of electricity. The process 
consists of suspending in the solutions containing these metals a plate 
of carbon to the positive pole of the battery, and a zinc plate to the 
negative, the two being separated by the space of about an inch and a 
half. With the closing of the circuit from any ordinary battery there 
is formed on the zinc electrode a black deposit, which falls to the bot- 
tom of the solution. This deposit, after being removed and dried, is 
melted in a crucible, forming an ingot of metal. 


How to Clean a Plaster Cast.—A correspondent of a leading 
scientific journal states that a bust or statue can be most thoroughly 
cleaned, provided it has not been painted, oiled, or waxed, by invert- 
ing it and filling it with water free from iron, The water is then allowed 
to filter through the plaster. After the filtering has been kept up for a 
sufficient time, and the outside surface occasionally washed with water 
and a soft brush, the plaster is allowed to dry. It is then found that 
all the dust has been wiped out of the pores of the cast, which is thus 
restored to its original whiteness. 
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Photographic Scissors and Paste. 


The Opening of the World’s Fair.—The ceremonies attend- 
ing the dedication of the Exposition buildings, October 11, 12 and 
13, 1892, are to be very elaborate and impressive. The committee 
having the matter in hand will devote $300,000 to that purpose. It is 
expected that the President of the United States and his Cabinet, 
many of the Senators and Congressmen and Governors of the States, 
numerous representatives of foreign governments, and 10,000 militia 
and several thousand regulars will be present. A dedication ode and 
marches, written for the occasion, will be rendered with full choral and 
orchestral accompaniment. Patriotic and other music, a dedicatory 
oration, a pageant of symbolical floats representing the ‘‘ Procession of 
Centuries,’’ and magnificent displays of fireworks, will be among the 
chief features of the programme. 


Phonographs for the Deaf.—Superintendant Johnson, of the 
Deaf and Dumb Institute at Indianapolis, Ind., has been making 
some interesting experiments with the phonograph, and believes that 
in connection with it he can teach the majority of the deaf mutes 
under his charge to talk. He finds that the instrument concentrates 
the sound at the drum of the ear in such a way that many of the pupils, 
otherwise deaf, are enabled to hear. 

He tried the phonograph with 27 boys and 29 girls. Of these only 
three girls were unable to hear anything at all. Twenty boys and 
twenty girls could hear instrumental music, while 11 boys and 15 girls 
could distinguish spoken words, 


Of the 56 whose hearing was tested by placing the phonograph tubes 
in their ears, 28 could hear best with the left ear and 14 with the right, 
while 11 heard alike with both. 





Next to a typewriter, a camera is useful, especially to a descrip- 
tive writer. Witha ‘‘detective’’ or hand camera pictures from life 
may be taken to illustrate any article that one may be writing, and such 
pictures sent with copy always enhance the value of a manuscript. 
Used with good judgment, a hand camera will pay for itself very soon 
in the hands of a descriptive writer,—he furnishes pictures with his 
manuscript and the editor does the rest. To say nothing of the fasci- 
nation of photographing, there is money for writers in the misnamed 
** detective ’’ camera.— Zhe Writer. 
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Color in Flowers.—Professor ]. KR. Green, in a late lecture before 
the London Pharmaceutical Society upon “ Evolution in the Flowers,’’ 
stated that the development of color in flowers and the explanation of 
the various markings on the petals must be studied in connection with 
insect life. 
Probably white and yellow flowers were the earliest, the first distinc- 
tion being drawn thereby between flower and foliage. These were 
visited probably by lowly forms of insects, as they are to-day. When 
honey began to be secreted and hidden, more distinctiveness was 
needed, and the insects with a high color sense became the agents 
of further modification. ‘The markings on the petals, usually straight 
lines or rows of dots, pointed the insect to the part where the treasure 
lay. So the development of blues and reds accompanied the evolution 
of the elaborate mechanisms already described. 
Of lowly forms, with easily accessible honey, Muller has shown 60 
per cent. are visited by flies, as against 3 per cent. by bees, while of 


| 
reds and blues it can be noted that the reverse obtains. Flies visit | 
yellow or white flowers more than twice as frequently as red or blue 


ones, 


A Child’s Criticism.—A prominent member of the Boston 
Camera Club recently entertained his friends with an exhibition of 
lantern pictures, representing the best phases of French art in paint- 





ing and sculpture. Among the guests was a Mrs. G , a rare type 
of female loveliness, in her decollete and sleeveless costume, and her 
pretty little 5-year-old daughter, Effie, also deeply interested in the 
exquisite pictures as they were thrown upon the screen. Effie was 
quietly sitting in her beautiful mother’s lap, uttering not a sound, 
until Falconner’s ‘‘ Cupid’’ gave way to Pradier’s undraped female 
figure of ‘* Vanity ’’—a lovely daughter of Eve facing the spectator 
in the attitude of arranging her heavy tresses. 

In an instant little Effie became alive and, wildly clapping her 
hands in delight, she loudly exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, look, look! There’s 


mamma, there’s mamma!’’ ‘The effect upon the audience was elec- 


trical, as every one had met and admired Mrs. G. before the light had 
been turned down : but as it was too dark to see what happened it is 
safe to assume that the enfant terrible was affectionately hugged, | 
rather than spanked, by the parent so unexpectedly complimented. 


House Blessings.—The ornament of a house is cleanliness. 
The honor of a house is hospitality. The blessing of a house is piety. 
The happiness of a house is contentment.—Mew York Home Journal. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 





SOCIETY 





OF PHILADELPHIA. 


STATED meeting of the society was held Wednesday evening, 
February roth, 1892, the president, Mr. John G. Bullock, in the 
chair. 





The Board of Directors reported the election of the following active 
members: Milton Powell, M.D., Harry W. Hazard, Herbert Allibone ; 
North, and H. B. Yerger. 

The special reception committee reported that the new quarters were 
formally opened by a reception to members and their friends on the 
evening of January 21st. 

The secretary announced that Mr. Ives had presented to the society, 
for its library, a ‘* Catalogue of the Exhibition Illustrating the Tech- 
nical Methods of the Reproductive Arts, at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
joston.’’ Though nominally only a catalogue, this book contained a 
. great deal of information in connection with the reproductive process. 
P The chairman stated that the committee appointed in April of last 
year to take into consideration the feasibility of starting a movement 
looking towards a uniform method of marking the sensitiveness of dry 
Wy plates, for various good reasons had not been able to organize; but a 
week ago the committee had been reorganized and it was proposed to 
. begin work in earnest, 





























) Dr. Ellerslie Wallace next read a paper on ‘‘ The Fading of Silver 
Prints',’’ which was discussed at length by the members. 
Dr. Mitchell took exception to the reader’s statement in regard to 
bi ° gelatine as a mountant, but would add, that he agreed with Dr. Wal- 
lace in regard to the injurious effect of excessive washing. It tended 
{ : to destroy the character of the image and also probably affected the 
. permanency of the photograph. 


ih , Mr. Carbutt stated that during the Centennial he had quite a number 

of Irish views, the majority of which he mounted on thin glass plates 

with gelatine. It struck him that possibly the gelatine might absorb 

f moisture, so he varnished the plates with collodion. When he last saw 
“ them they were unchanged. 


Dr. Wallace asked whether the gelatine contained any glycerine. 
In the experiment he referred to the gelatine contained a proportion 
of glycerine. 

Mr. Carbutt said he used no glycerine,—only a plain solution of 
Nelson's gelatine. 

Some of the members referred to Dr. Wallace’s remarks in regard to 
albumenized paper free from smell, stating that they had never come 
across a paper that did not smell. 


' Paper will appear in AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for April. 
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Dr. Wallace said he could recollect the time when they could obtain 
from several dealers albumen paper free from smell,—had no odor at 
all. He was in a position to know that prints made on paper free 
from smell would last fully as well as those made on the foul stuff made 
now-a-days. 

Mr. Cheyney said that about fifteen years ago he used to make a good 
many prints, and often had to make his paper himself; but even then, 
after being made a little while, it would begin to smell. He never 
in his life got any that did not smell. 

Mr. Wood humorously remarked that if he came across any paper 
that did not smell he should think there was something the matter with 
his nose! (Laughter.) 

Dr. Wallace stated that he would say a word on the other side. 
A batch of paper he had once, as pure and sweet as so much writing 
paper, turned out to be the worst he ever had in his life. It was 
unevenly albumenized, but 7¢ did not smell. 

Dr. Mitchell had seen it stated that in order to properly albumenize 
paper it should have undergone a certain amount of fermentation, and 
consequently decomposed to a certain extent. However, he had no 
practical experience in the matter himself. : 

Mr. J. F. Sachse, as announced, exhibited specimens of work made 
with the new photo-tele-objective of Dr. Adolph Miethe, of Berlin, and 
read an explanatory paper in connection therewith.” 

Considerable discussion arose in regard to the combination used, 
Mr. Cheyney stating that he did not see how it differed from the 
regular Galilean telescope, and that there seemed to be a strange coin- 
cidence in the fact that Mr. Knipe had been using this very identical 
thing for the purpose of having a variable focus for lantern objectives. 
It had aiso been used in the microscope as an amplifier. He did not 
see that there was anything new about it, except to apply it to photo- 
graphic purposes. 

Mr. Luders exhibited a model he had made of Dr. Miethe’s combi- 
nation, together with a print from a negative made with it, showing the 
tower of the City Hall, taken from Washington Avenue, over a mile 
distant. The lens used for the positive was a six-inch portrait lens, 
and the concave was only two inches,—in fact, was from an ordinary 
opera glass. The result was very satisfactory, and a practical illustra- 
tion on the ground glass, using a gas jet and bracket as a focal point, 
was of great interest to all the members present, the camera exhibiting 
two pictures: one with the ordinary lens and the other with the new 
combination lenses. The difference was very apparent. 


Adjourned. Ropsert S. REDFIELD, Secretary. 


* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, February. 
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En the Twilight Pour. 


A GREAT fortune is a great slavery. 
BE charitable according to your means. 


A LIGHT purse often makes a heavy 
heart. 

GoD helps them that help themselves.— 
Franklin. 


BE wisely worldly, but not worldly wise. 
— Quarles. 


ro destroy your enemies, make them 
your friends. 


LITERATURE isa ray of wisdom which 
pervades the universe. 


WISDOM and virtue make the poor rich 
and the rich honorable. 


LOVE sought is good, but given unsought 
is better.— Shakespeare. 


FPVERY one is as God made him, and 
oftentimes a great deal worse.—Cervantées. 


THERE is no man suddenly either ex- 
cellently good or extremely evil.—Sidney. 


Don'T give your mind to lying. A lie 
may do very well for a time, but, like a bad 
shilling, is found out at last. 


LUxuRY shortens life ; comfort prolongs 
it, especially ease of mind. To fret and 
toil after luxury is therefore a species of 
suicide. 





Ir is much better to be called over- 
liberal than ungrateful : the first good men 
will applaud ; the latter even bad men will 
condemn. 

IF you would relish your food, labor for 
it; if you would enjoy your raiment, pay 
for it before you wear it; if you would 
sleep soundly, take a clear conscience to 
bed with you. 


NEVER confide ina young man. New 
pails leak. Never tell your secrets to the 
aged ; old doors seldom shut closely, 


AN hour's industry will do more to be- 
get cheerfulness, suppress evil humors, and 
retrieve your affairs than a month's be- 
moaning. 


ARITHMETIC is a science differently 
studied by fathers and sons, the first gen- 
erally confining themselves to addition and 
the second to subtraction. 





[IT is much better to decide a difference 
between enemies than friends; for one of 
our friends will certainly become an enemy, 
and one of our enemies a friend. 

NEVER be ashamed of confessing your 
ignorance, for the wisest man upon the 
earth isignorant of many things, inasmuch 
as what he knows is merely nothing in 
comparison with what he does not know. 


MANY who appear to be struggling 
against adversity are happy; and more 
though possessed of great wealth are most 
wretched. The former support their ad- 
verse fortune with firmness, the latter in- 
considerately abuse their prosperity. 





OF all the lessons that humanity has to 
learn in life's school, the hardest is to learn 
to wait. Not to wait with the folded hands 
that claim life's prizes without previous ef- 
fort, but, having struggled, and crowded the 
slow years with trial, see no such result as 
effort seems to warrant,—nay, perhaps, 
disaster instead. To stand firm at such 
crises of existence, to preserve one's self- 
praise, and self-respect, not to loose hold 
or to relax effort,—this is greatness, whether 
achieved by man or woman,—whether the 
eye of the world notes it, or it is recorded 
in that book which the light of eternity 
alone shall make clear to the vision. 


Literary and Business Notes. 


Literary and Business Notes. 


THE WRITER. The Writer 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Publishing 


\ monthly magazine for literary work- 
ers,—one of our most welcome exchanges. 
With the January number this Writer en- 
ters upon its sixth volume, and in its con- 
tents is as sprightly and instructive as ever, 
full of good suggestions to the experienced 
writer, as well as helpful hints to the be- 
ginner. 


MAGAZINE-ILLUSTRATING 
CHANICAL STANDPOINT. 
New York. 


FROM A ME- 
Harry C. 
Jones. 


A neat pamphlet of 16 pages, designed 
to illustrate the work of the New York 
Photo-Electrotype Company, of which the 
The half-tones, 
made by the Gelatine Washout process, 


author is the proprietor. 


are specimens which have appeared in cur- 
rent magazines. In case of a future edi- 
tion we would suggest the elimination of 
the cut upon the sixth page, as the vulgar- 
ity of the subject debars the otherwise un- 


objectionable work from the home circle. 


HE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTUGRA- 
PHY ALMANAC FOR 1892. Philadelphia. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch St, 


A copy of this old 9nd valuable standby 
has been received, handsomely bound in 
cloth, and is fully up to its predecessors. 
It covers over 1160 pages, about one-third 
of which are by some of the best photo- 
graphic writers of the world, the other two- 
thirds of the pages being made up of ad- 
vertisements, and we might almost say, 
really form the most valuable feature of the 
almanac, as by reference to these pages the 
professional or amateur is at once made 
acquainted with the specialties and pro- 
ducts of the leading opticians, manufac- 


turers, and stock dealers in the United 
Kingdom ,—a feature. the value of which is 
too often overlooked by the casual reader. 
The reading matter consists of short, prac- 
tical articles on almost every subject of 
everyday work, together with numerous 
tables and formulas. As a reference book 
it certainly is beyond question above any 
similar work which reaches us_ from the 
The editor, J. Traill 
Taylor, is to be congratulated upon his 
able editorship 


United Kingdom. 


DIE PHOTOGRAPHIE MIT BROMSILBER- 
GELATINE UND DIE PRAXIS DER Mo- 
MENTPHOTOGRAPHIE, 
Volume III. Die Praxis der Moment- 
photographie in the field df Artistic and 
Scientific Activity. By Ludwig and 
Charles Scolik. 12 plates and 449 illus- 
trations in the Text. Published by 
Wilhelm Knapp in Halle a. S., 1892. 


Second edition. 


It is hardly just to call this work a sec- 
ond edition. It isin fact an entire new work. 
Never before has instantaneous photo- 
graphy received such exhaustive research in 
all its ramifications. Not alone are the 
necessary proceedings and apparatus de- 
scribed in a general way, as is usually the 
case, but the detail of every shutter and 
hand camera of whatever make has been 
critically analyzed and described, and in 
most cases illustrated. Another novel 
feature is a comparative table of all the 
different hand cameras, showing their mer- 
its and wherein they differ. Thisis a work 
never before undertaken, and the authors 
well deserve the tharks of the photographic 
world for the service they have rendered 
the craft at large. Like the two preceding 
volumes, it is exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive, and should be on the shelves of every 
photographic library at home as well as 
abroad. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 


THE following list of patents relating to the photographic interests 
is specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, Solicitor of American 
and Foreign Patents, No. 925 F Street, Washington, D. C. : 


ISSUE OF JANUARY 5TH, 1892. 





466,534—Photographic and other Designs for Engraving, Preparing, 
and Transferring ; W. J. Carlton, Providence, R. I. 

466, 338—Photographic Camera ; W. H. Fuller, assignor to Scovill and 
Adams Co., New York, N. Y. 


os 


ISSUE OF JANUARY 12TH. 1892. 


N 
No issues Jan. 12th. } 


ISSUE OF JANUARY I9TH, 1892. 
467,423—Photograph Gallery Wagon; T. J. Merritt, St. Louis, Mo. 
467,454—Photographic Camera; T. J. Walker, Palmyra, N. Y. 

ISSUE OF JANUARY 26TH, 1892. 
467,702—Picture Frames, Clasp for holding Covers on; H. Levy, 
assignor of one-half to A. Hirsh, New York, N. Y. 
467,701—Picture Frames. Device for holding Covers on; H. Levy, 
assignor of one-half to A. Hirsh, New York, N. Y. 
467,700—Picture Frames, Device for attaching Covers to; H. Levy, 
assignor of one-half to A. Hirsh, New York, N. Y. 


467,561—Screen or Picture Frame ; O. Rohlen, Galesburg, IIl. 


ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 2D, 1892. 


There were no photographic patents included in this issue. 


ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 9TH, 1892. 





468,637—Picture-Cord Take-Up; H. E. Billings, Hartford, Conn, 


ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 16TH, 1892. 
468,847—Picture Support ; B. L. Turner, Pittsfield, Mich. 
ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 23D, 1592. 


No issues Feb, 23d, 1892. 





